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Circus  Posters — and  Barnum 

At  the  north  end  of  the  main  floor  of  the  Society's  building 
a  colorful  exhibit  of  circus  posters  hits  the  visitor's  eye. 
Many  are  recent  in  the  sense  of  being  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  old,  yet  nearly  every  circus  represented 
has  given  up  the  ghost.  Hagenbeck  &  Wallace,  Dailey  Bros., 
Haag  Bros.,  Seils-Sterling,  and  Lewis  Bros,  are  cases  in 
point. 

The  exhibit  also  contains  a  good  sampling  of  much  earlier 
posters:  W.  W.  Cole's  "Great  Corporation  of  Circus, 
Menagerie,  Aquarium  and  Congress  of  Living  Wonders," 
presented  "under  the  resplendent  glare  of  the  Brush  Dyna- 
mo Electric  Light"  (1878);  The  Great  Forepaugh  Show, 
featuring  the  "First  and  Only  Genuine  Band  of  Native 
Moslem  Mamelukes  and  Moors  ever  seen  on  American  soil 
...  in  connection  with  the  Huge  Hippodrome,  Triple  Cir- 
cus, Quadruple  Menagerie  &  Trained  Wild  Beasts"  (1884); 
Barnum,  Bailey  and  Hutchinson's  Four  Million  Dollar 
Unity  of  Mighty,  Moral  Shows  with  "Jumbo,  Giant  Lord 
of  Beasts,  Most  Tremendous  of  Living  Things,  African 
Colossus  of  His  Kind,  The  Children's  Gentle  Friend" 
(1884).  And  so  forth. 

Originally,  we  had  intended  to  confine  our  notice  of  this 
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exhibit  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  two  foregoing  para- 
graphs. Then  our  eye  fell  on  a  small  poster  ballyhooing  the 
appearance  of  Joice  Heth,  and  we  knew  we  had  a  story.  We 
quote  a  portion  of  the  announcement: 
"for  one  day  only!!! 
joice  heth, 
Now  on  her  return  to  the  South,  where  she  must  arrive 
before  cold  weather,  will  (at  the  urgent  requests  of  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen)  be  seen  at 

CONCERT  HALL 
FOR  ONE  DAY  ONLY. 

This  is  positively  the  last  opportunity,  which  can  ever  be 
afforded  to  the  citizens  of  New  England,  of  seeing  this  most 
wonderful  woman. 

"Joice  Heth  is  unquestionably  the  most  astonishing  and 
interesting  curiosity  in  the  world!  She  was  the  slave  of 
Augustine  Washington  (the  father  of  Gen.  Washington)  and 
was  the  first  person  who  put  clothes  on  the  unconscious 
infant  who  in  after  days  led  our  heroic  fathers  on  to  glory, 
to  victory  and  freedom.  To  use  her  own  language  when 
speaking  of  the  illustrious  Father  of  his  Country,  "she 
raised  him."  Joice  Heth  was  born  in  the  Island  of  Madagas- 
car, on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  in  the  year  1674  and  has  conse- 
quently now  arrived  at  the  astonishing 

AGE  OF  l6l  YEARS! 

"She  weighs  hut  forty-six  pounds,  and  yet  is  very  cheer- 
ful and  interesting.  She  retains  her  faculties  in  an  unparal- 
leled degree,  converses  freely,  sings  numerous  hymns, 
relates  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  boy  Washington, 
the  red  coats,  &c.  and  often  laughs  heartily  at  her  own  re- 
marks, or  those  of  the  spectators.  Her  health  is  perfectly 
good,  and  her  appearance  very  neat.  She  was  baptized  in  the 
Potomac  river  and  received  into  the  Baptist  Church  116 
years  ago,  and  takes  great  pleasure  in  conversing  with 
Ministers  and  religious  persons.  The  appearance  of  this 
marvellous  relic  of  antiquity  strikes  the  beholder  with 
amazement,  and  convinces  him  that  his  eyes  are  resting  on 
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the  oldest  specimen  of  mortality  they  ever  before  beheld. 
Original,  authentic  and  indisputable  documents  prove, 
however  astonishing  the  fact  may  appear,  Joice  Heth  is  in 
every  respect  the  person  she  is  represented." 

Joice  Heth  was  the  first  venture  of  the  greatest  of  all 
American  showmen,  Phineas  Taylor  Barnum. 

In  1835  Barnum,  then  twenty-five  years  old,  decided  to 
leave  his  native  Bethel,  Connecticut,  and  try  his  luck  in 
New  York.  In  Bethel,  his  luck  had  not  been  too  good. 
Barnum  had  kept  store  and  tended  bar,  worked  at  odd  jobs, 
and  sold  tickets  for  a  theater.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  New 
York  he  heard  that  Joice  Heth,  then  being  exhibited  in 
Philadelphia,  could  be  acquired.  Hurrying  to  Philadelphia, 
Barnum  saw  that  Joice  had  appeal  merely  as  a  human  freak. 
M.  R.  Werner,  one  of  Barnum's  biographers,  describes  her: 
"She  was  lying  on  a  lounge,  her  lower  extremities  doubled 
up.  She  could  move  one  of  her  arms,  but  the  other  was 
stiffly  clasped  to  her  breast,  and  both  legs  were  completely 
beyond  her  control  and  could  not  be  straightened.  She  was 
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blind,  and  she  had  no  teeth.  Thick,  bushy,  savage  gray  hair 
added  to  her  value  as  a  monstrosity.  The  nails  of  her  left 
hand,  which  lay  immovable  across  her  breast,  were  four 
inches  long,  and  as  the  fingers  were  hopelessly  turned  down, 
the  nails  extended  above  the  wrist;  her  toe  nails  were 
equally  large." 

Joice's  owner  wanted  $3,000;  Barnum  got  the  price  down 
to  $1,000,  half  of  which  he  had  to  borrow.  Exhibiting  her 
at  Niblo's  Garden  in  New  York,  he  grossed  $1,500  a  week  at 
25c  for  adults,  half  that  sum  for  children.  When  interest 
waned,  Barnum  took  his  exhibit  to  the  principal  cities  of 
New  England,  where  she  also  drew  good  crowds. 

In  the  late  fall  of  1835  Joice  became  ill.  Barnum  saw  that 
she  was  taken  care  of  in  Bethel.  There,  in  February,  1836, 
she  died.  The  body  was  sent  to  New  York  where,  at 
Barnum's  instance,  an  autopsy  was  performed.  The  sur- 
geons concluded  that  Joice  could  have  been  no  more  than 
eighty  years  old.  Barnum  was  accused  of  fraud.  He  made  no 
reply  to  the  charge,  but  in  his  autobiography,  written  many 
years  later,  he  insisted  that  he  had  presented  Joice  to  the 
public  in  good  faith. 

Thus  the  beginning  of  Barnum's  career.  We  have  his 
valedictory  also,  though  only  in  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  sense. 
It  appears  on  the  1884  Barnum,  Bailey  and  Hutchinson 
poster  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  reads  as  follows: 
"barnum  returns  no  more 
greeting  and  farewell  to  his  american  patrons 
With  mingled  regret  and  pride,  I  announce  to  my  patrons 
that  this  is  positively  the  last  chance  to  see  my  greatest  show 
on  earth  and  the  great  London  circus,  on  American  soil. 

"I  regret  being  forced  to  take  away  from  my  fellow-citi- 
zens an  exhibition  which  they  have  enthusiastically  appre- 
ciated and  lavishly  patronized,  but  the  amusement  seeking 
people  of  Europe  demand  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
Combination,  which  has  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  no 
counterpart  in  any  country.  I  have  made  all  arrangements 
and  contracts  for  its  transportation,  in  its  vast  entirety, 
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across  the  Atlantic.  My  able  and  experienced  partners,  James 
A.  Bailey  and  James  L.  Hutchinson,  will  conduct  this  un- 
paralleled enterprise  under  my  personal  supervision. 

"The  public's  Obedient  Servant, 
"Phineas  T.  Barnum." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Barnum  did  not  take  his  show  abroad 
until  1889,  and  then  he  exhibited  only  in  London. 

Any  mention  of  Barnum  brings  to  mind  Tom  Thumb 
(Charles  S.  Stratton)  whom  the  showman  took  under  his 
wing  in  1838  and  managed  until  Tom's  death  in  1883.  The 
midget  was  reputed  to  be  wealthy — he  had  certainly  made  a 
fortune  during  his  lifetime — but  soon  after  his  death  his 
widow,  Lavinia,  found  herself  in  need  of  money.  In  1884 
she  formed  a  company  of  her  own  and  took  it  on  the  road. 
The  picture  on  our  front  cover  shows  the  group  as  it  ap- 
peared about  this  time.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  lithog- 
raphy, and  we  are  glad  that  it  was  produced  by  the  Chicago 
firm  of  Shober  and  Carqueville. 


Galena  in  Its  Prime 

The  bookseller  handed  us  a  small  volume  bound  in  boards. 
"Not  the  first  Galena  city  directory,"  he  said,  "but  the  first 
one  to  contain  a  history  of  the  town." 

We  took  a  furtive  look  at  the  price  mark — $300.00 — and 
hoped  mightily  that  the  book  was  already  in  the  Society's 
collection.  In  less  than  an  hour  we  not  only  breathed  easily; 
we  were  gloating.  The  Society  had  the  Galena  directory  we 
had  just  seen  (for  1858-59),  two  earlier  ones  (for  1854  and 
1855-56) — all  put  out  by  the  same  publisher — and  also  The 
Galena  Directory  and  Miners'  Annual  Register  for  1847-48 
and  1848-49.  Our  dealer,  whose  knowledge  of  Americana 
is  truly  encyclopedic,  readily  admitted  that  he  had  never 
seen  either  of  the  two  directories  published  in  the  1840's. 

Since  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  these  two  publications  in  the  bibliographies  we  offer 
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